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The Social Problems of the Aged 


MR. McBURNEY: In discussing the 
problems of the aged I think that we 
should begin, Mr. Havighurst, by iden- 
tifying this aged group. How many 
people are we talking about — what 
percentage of the total population? 
MR. HAVIGHURST: The problem of 
the aged is important partly because 
of sheer numbers and because the 
number of us who are over 65 is in- 
creasing so rapidly. For example, 
there are twice as many people now 
over 65 in this country as just 20 
years ago. To put it another way, one 
in 12 of our population is over 65 now, 
whereas only one in 25 was over 65 in 
1900 and one in 8 will be over 65 in 
1980. 

It is also, I think, an important 
problem, not only because of numbers 
but because of our interest in America 
and in the happiness of the individual. 
“MRS. LEIGHTON: I would like to 
bring out here, and I don’t think that 
we can stress it too much, the fact 
that old age is everyone’s problem, 
and it isn’t a problem just when you 
are 65. It’s a problem beginning when 
you are 25 because everyone at 25 
certainly hopes to reach the retire- 
ment age of 65 and should begin plan- 
ning at that age and not when he is 
64. 


Problems of the Aged 


MR. McBURNEY: Dr. Fitz, what are 
some of the more important problems 
these people face — the problems that 
they should begin planning for as Mrs. 
Leighton has suggested? 

DR. FITZ: Looking at this problem as 
a physician it simmers down into 
about three or four major categories, 
zones or areas. Number one is that 
as the person approaches the ad- 
vanced years he wants security. Sec- 
ondly, he wishes to continue to enjoy 
good! health, the vim and vigor that 
was characteristic of the twenties, 


thirties and forties. I think the third 
problem has to do with the enjoyment 
of certain rights and privileges and 
most certainly he should exercise cer- 
tain responsibilities which were his 
when he was less than 65. 

MR. McBURNEY: Let’s explore the 
doctor’s suggestions just a bit if we 
may. What are the facts on the eco- 
homic security of this older group, 
Mr. Petersen? 

MR. PETERSEN: We know that a 
great many older people do not have 
funds. We know that a substantial 
number of our older people have no 
funds whatsoever and they must rely 
on their families, friends and charity 
for support. 

Dr. Fitz, when you mentioned se- 

curity I was wondering, were you 
thinking principally of financial se- 
curity? 
DR. FITZ: Entirely economic security. 
MR. PETERSEN: This is one of the 
serious problems of old age and un- 
fortunately, many older people reach 
65 or 70 with very limited capital. 


Economic Security 


MR. HAVIGHURST: Mr. Petersen, I 
am not as well oriented as you are in 
the field of economics, but the im- 
pression I have gotten from a study 
that we have just finished of older 
people in a small midwestern city is 
that we can divide people into three 
groups in terms of economic security. 
The top one-third are quite able to 
take care of themselves economically 
and have no worry at all and then 
there is the bottom one-third who are 
marginal; most of them are on old 
age assistance and they would be 
helpless if they were not receiving 
some kind of help either from society 
through the government or from their 
families. Then there is the middle 
group, which is a very interesting one 
to us, I think; the middle third who, 
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if the dollar had a stable purchasing 
power would be fairly well off. These 
are the people who managed to save 
throughout their lives. Most of them 
own their own small homes and they 
thought that maybe $100 a month was 
about right and they planned for an 
income of $100 a month. That group 
seems to me to be in rather severe 
danger of economic insecurity now. 
MR. PETERSEN: I think the analysis 
you have given is excellent. The 
older people do fall into those three 
economic classes. As you said, indeed 
there were many people thirty or forty 
years ago who planned their finances 
in such a way as to have, when they 
reached 65, perhaps $80, $90 or $100 
a month for themselves and their 
spouse; and if there had been no in- 
flationary trend they would be quite 
able to support themselves today, but 
because of the inflation older people 
today with incomes of $80, $90 or $100 
a month find themselves in severe 
economic straits. 
MR. McBURNEY: I suspect that the 
aged are among those who have been 
hit hardest by inflation. They do live 
on a relatively fixed income and they 
now find that it won’t stretch as far 
as they had hoped it would. 

Dr. Fitz, how about the health prob- 
lem faced by the aged? 


Mental and Physical Health 


DR. FITZ: This health problem breaks 
down into two major areas. The first 
is that having to do with mental 
health and the second, that having 
to do with physical health. It is diffi- 
cult to differentiate between these be- 
cause there is a direct overlap. By 
the same token, this matter of health 
is often a measure of, or at least a 
projection in some degree of their 
security and also of their rights, 
privileges and responsibilities. All of 
these problems are related. 

By and large, the physical health 
problems of the aged fall into two 
categories. The first is the more com- 
monly talked about disease entity 
ealled ‘‘cancer’’ or ‘‘malignant di- 


sease.’”’ This, at the moment, enjoys 
much newspaper publicity and much 
discussion. However, it doesn’t occu- 
py first position in that rather sordid 
book called ‘‘Vital Statistics.’’ It en- 
joys nowhere near the distinction that 
the so-called degenerative diseases 
occupy and that of the blood vessels 
and heart disease. Those two are the 
major problems in older people. 

MR. HAVIGHURST: Dr. Fitz, are we 
all expected to die a long, lingering 
death either from cancer or heart 
disease? 

DR. FITZ: The long and lingering 
aspect of it, “no.’? If we live long 
enough most of us will either die of 
heart disease or cancer; but the lin- 
gering aspect, ‘“‘no.’’ Fifty per cent 
of us who reach 50 years of age will 
die of some form of vascular disease, 
the disease affecting the heart or the 
blood vessels, and of those diseases 
that affect the heart and the blood 
vessels, a greater majority die rather 
rapidly once they have developed a 
full grown situation. 

MR. PETERSEN: I have noted so 
many older people seem particularly 
concerned about their mental health 
in later years. Do you have any ob- 
servations about the trend with refer- 
ence to mental health among old 
people? 

DR. FITZ: Mental disease, I think, 
does not occur any more frequently 
in old people than in young people. 
In fact some of the primary diseases 
of the central nervous system are 
more common among the younger age 
groups. 


‘Two Categories’ 


I rather feel that mental diseases 
of the aged fall into two categories; 
the hardening of the arteries of the 
brain and, secondly, the fear occa- 
sioned by financial or economic in- 
security or the fear brought out by 
lack of having a family, of losing 
certain rights, privileges and respon- 
sibilities that they enjoyed as young 
members of society. 

MR. PETERSEN: Then perhaps only 
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about two per cent of our older 
people need fear getting one of these 
mental difficulties or diseases in later 
years? 

DR. FITZ: Most certainly not much 
more than two to three percent. 


MRS. LEIGHTON: Dr. Fitz, what is 
the field of medicine doing, if any- 
thing, to prevent the so-called degen- 
erative diseases? 


DR. FITZ: At the present time I be- 
lieve that there are perhaps more 
physicians, research people, lay peo- 
ple, interested in preventing the di- 
seases of old age than in any other 
aspect of medicine today. We are 
tremendously interested in cancer. 
We are interested in childhood di- 
seases, of course, but with nowhere 
near the interest that old age occupies 
in the causes of death. 


MR. McBURNEY: Dr. Fitz, you have 
referred two or three times to the 
rights, privileges and responsibilities 
of the aged. What are you talking 
about? What are these rights and 
privileges? 


"Some Rights and Privileges’ 


DR. FITZ: It has been my observa- 
tion that many industries, many em- 
ployers, by virtue of their experiences 
and other influences that are some- 
what unclear to me, have laid down 
an edict that when a man reaches 
the age of 65 (and this not only has 
to do with industries such as those 
making automobile tires but also has 
to do with great universities) he or 
she must retire. To me it seems a 
little absurd that at the age of 64 
years, 11 months and 29 days that he 
could do all of these things but on the 
following day he must lay aside his 
tools and say to his confreres, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I must now step aside in order 
to let someone else take on this re- 
sponsibility.”’ 

MR. HAVIGHURST: Then you are 
suggesting, I suppose, that everyone 
should have the same rights and 
privileges regardless of his age, at 
least once he is an adult. That is, for 
example, that he should have the same 
right and privilege to become the 
president of a church organization, of 
his lodge or of a club and should have 
the same rights to employment and 


so on as a person of any other age, 
provided that he can come through 
and produce and operate effectively in 
that role? 

DR. FITZ: I believe that he should 
have those rights and privileges so 
long as he can make a worthwhile 
economic contribution, a contribution 
through the job that he has been 
working at these many, many years. 
He should be allowed to continue in 
that particular type of employment. 


MRS. LEIGHTON: Above all I feel 


‘ that the aged population should not 


be shelved or placed in a situation 
that is materially different from that 
which has gone on before. I don’t 
think that age 65 needs to be an end- 
ing. I think that it could possibly be 
a beginning even though one retires 
from one job. I think there should be 
some activity which is a carry-over 
and which is equally productive, 
possibly in another field. 

MR. PETERSEN: I am glad that you 
brought that up because it has been 
my feeling for a number of years that 
older people ought certainly never be 
shelved. They ought to continue mak- 
ing a worthwhile contribution to their 
communities and to the economic life 
of the community. 

One way in which we can secure 
this end is for persons in their middle 
years not to direct all of their in- 
terests toward one occupation or one 
career, but rather to develop a sec- 
ondary career or secondary occupa- 
tion, permitting themselves to have 
two occupations, so that when they 
have to retire from one type of work 
they can go right on merrily perform- 
ing this secondary occupation. Inci- 
dentally, I feel that this secondary 
occupation should be one which will 
bring them in some remuneration be- 
cause older people find that if they can 
make some money from an occupa- 
tion, they will regard it with much 
more significance than they do other- 
wise. 


Retire At 65? 


MR. McBURNEY: We have been in 
the process of analyzing this problem. 
I take it that we have pretty much 
accepted the analysis of Dr. Fitz that 
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the problems of the aged range from 
security, through health, to what he 
has called the rights, privileges and 
responsibilities of the aged. 

I think it is important that we offer 
some pretty specific suggestions here. 
We might begin with this matter of 
retirement. Let’s pursue that ques- 
tion a bit. Are we realistic in saying 
that people should not retire at age 
65? Most employers appear to think 
that is the logical time to retire their 
workers. What do you expect busi- 
ness and industry to do? 


DR. FITZ: I don’t know exactly what 
they will do. I think, however, that 
there are certain folks who at age 60 
are old and there are other folks who 
at age 70 are still youthful. Most 
certainly those people who are 70 and 
those that can still make a worthwhile 
contribution should be allowed to con- 
tinue on. What I think it requires is 
an individual treatment of the prob- 
lem rather than an edict or law or an 
ordinance which says, ‘‘You have now 
reached the time where you must lay 
down your tools, put on your hat and 
saunter into that zone called retire- 
ment.”’ 


‘Retire Gradually’ 


MR. HAVIGHURST: Dr. Fitz, that is, 
of course, exactly what those of us 
who have much control over our re- 
tirement do. Take the doctors in your 
profession, lawyers and farmers; in 
the first place these men retire grad- 
ually and, second, they retire at a 
time when they think they are ready. 
It is for that reason that something 
like forty-eight per cent of our men 
over sixty-five are employed. How- 
ever, it is in certain occupations 
where you have a large number of 
people, such as the government or a 
university or a state school system 
and certain corporations, where a 
certain definite age is set up for re- 
tirement that we have this problem. 

The problem of all of us who are 
interested in making a more flexible 
kind of retirement provision is to work 
out procedures whereby the produc- 
tivity of a man can be measured 
objectively, so that he can prove to 
himself and other people that he is 
ready and able to go on working after 
a certain age. 


MR. McBURNEY: Where, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, are these old people to live? I 
know that many of them face an 
enormous problem there, even if they 
have some economic resources. 


Living Conditions 

MRS. LEIGHTON: Although I shall 
never deny that the ideal situation is 
for the individual to go on living the 
same type of life he had before, it is 
also true that an older person needs 


the companionship of those in his own 


age group and in congenial surround- 
ings where he can live life at the 
speed best adapted to his physical 
capabilities. For that reason, and as 
the director of a home, I strongly rec- 
ommend a retirement home of one 
kind or another. There are many 
types that exist and there is a need 
for several other types because all 
people do not fit into the same type 
of home. Just because they have the 
common denominator of age doesn’t 
mean they can fit into a master plan. 
One person may fit into one type of 
place whereas he might not fit into 
another at all. 


MR. PETERSEN: Mrs. Leighton, you 
have mentioned homes for old people 
and I recognize that homes for old 
persons are very necessary in our 
society, but on the other hand don’t 
you think that we ought to emphasize 
the fact that young people do indeed 
have a responsibility toward their old 
parents? 

MRS. LEIGHTON: I agree with you 
completely. I think that each one of 
us, if he has any responsibility at all, 
realizes that his own family comes 
first, not only his children but also 
his parents. However, you will be 
very much surprised at the number 
of women who come to me and insist 
that they do not wish to live with 
their children. They feel that their 
sons and daughters have worked hard 
to establish a home and they feel that 
they might be a burden. Moreover, 
they think that they are far happier 
with people of their own age in a re- 
tirement home. 

There are many different kinds of 
homes and it is hard to recommend 
what is needed, but I think that per- 
haps if I could tell you a little bit 
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about the different available types you 
would see why many people are in 
‘homes and prefer to be. 

MR. McBURNEY: What are these 
types? 


Retirement Homes 


MRS. LEIGHTON: For that third of 
the population which has an adequate 
income there are homes where a 
large membership or entrance fee is 


- required and you purchase a certain 


_ type of facility and life care. Then 

there are the endowed homes, such 
as the one I represent. They are 
supported either by a church or a 
fraternal organization for those whose 
background would not permit them to 
be classed as charity cases. 


MR. McBURNEY: What are you go- 


ing to do about these older people - 


- who are seriously ill? ’ 
MRS. LEIGHTON: We have a very 
distinct need there. There are nursing 
homes that are operated for profit; 
however, they are far out of reach 
financially for many people and those 
that need them the most often cannot 
afford them. What we require is 
some type of home for the really aged 
and ill who require care on a hos- 
pital basis but who cannot afford it. 
MR. PETERSEN: Does the govern- 
ment now provide any such homes 
which do not have a social stigma 
attached to them? 

MRS. LEIGHTON: I am afraid not, 
and if it is provided in certain areas 
it is not adequate at all. Now, I am 
thinking mainly of county hospitals. 
Most people will go there only as a 
last resort and at the sacrifice of their 
self-respect. 

MR. HAVIGHURST: In Illinois I have 
been interested in the great improve- 
ment in the quality of the county 
homes which are now called infirm- 
aries under the new Illinois law. This 
provides for much better standards 
and conditions. 
MRS. LEIGHTON: There again it de- 
pends on the county, whether it is 
- industrialized or whether it is a rural 
area. Some are undoubtedly much 
better than others, but I don’t suppose 


that one person in ten thousand would 
go there willingly. 

MR. PETERSEN: In any discussion 
of housing for older people I think 
that mention should be made of the 
very excellent'plan that they have in 
Sweden, where a part of each tax 
dollar goes into the erection of homes 
for older people. These homes are 
allocated especially to older people so 
that when these people become 67 
years of age they are eligible to use 
this housing at a very low rental. I 
believe that it is $8.00 per month. 


Public Housing Units 


MR. HAVIGHURST: Sweden may 
have shown the way but it is noted 
that the Public Housing Commissioner 
of New York announced the other day 
that from now on twenty-five per cent 
of all new New York State public 
housing units will be designed for 
older people. 


MRS. LEIGHTON: You mentioned 
Sweden. We have one place in this 
country where a similar project is 
being maintained. It is in New Jersey. 
They maintain a colony of small cot- 
tage homes there. They are rented, 
complete with utilities, to couples or 
individuals, I believe, at about $8.00 
per month. They have an infirmary, 
a store and other facilities in the 
colony. I believe they also have a 
public dining room. But such a colony 
does not provide for the very old and 
sick. What are we going to do with 
those people who become old and need 
care — those who cannot get to the 
public dining room and those who 
cannot take care of themselves? All 
such colonies should maintain a hos- 
pital or an infirmary of some kind. 
These should be self supporting and 
self contained communities. 

MR. McBURNEY: Should these homes 
you are talking about be a function or 
responsibility of the state? 

MR. HAVIGHURST: It seems to me 
that if we are going to limit the 
number of people in these homes for 
older people to as many as two, three 
or four per cent, which is what we 
have now —there are from three to 
four per cent of those persons who are 
over age 65 in those homes for the 
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aged — the rest of them are going to 
take care of themselves in one way or 
another. I am sure that we all favor a 
program in which the individual shall 
be responsible for his own housing and 
for making his own choice of housing 
as long as he can. However, Mrs. 
Leighton was pointing out that when 
you get over the age of 75 or 80, you 
get an increasing number of people 
who must have some kind of housing 
provided for them even though they 
can afford to pay for it. I would say 
there that we need all kinds of in- 
dividual and social experimentation 
with every kind of housing. 


Education for Age Problems 


MR. PETERSEN: I feel that Ameri- 
can education is missing the boat 
with reference to teaching students to 
plan for their later years. In no 
courses in our curricula that I know 
of, in grade school, high school or 
college, is there any emphasis placed 
on the importance of younger persons 
making specific plans for the eco- 
nomic problems that they will inevi- 
tably face as they grow older. I 
should like to see education place 
more emphasis on this. 

MR. HAVIGHURST: Would you start 
that at sixteen years? 

MR. PETERSEN: I would start it at 
the age of twelve. 


MR. HAVIGHURST: I am not an ex- 
pert in the field of adult education, 
but I would argue that perhaps around 
the age of forty-five or fifty is time to 
start thinking seriously of the prob- 
lem of preparing both economically 
and emotionally for old age. 


DR. FITZ: About the same time is an 
excellent time to start an inventory 
from the health point of view. It is 
an excellent time for the man to go 
to the doctor and say, ‘‘Doctor, I am 
now forty-five years old and in another 
twenty years I will be sixty-five and 
I will probably have some disease at 
that time, which, if recognized now 
and corrected now, will allow me to 
enjoy the years between fifty-five and 


sixty-five and up to seventy-five until 
some situation takes me out of this 
world.”’ 


"Develop Friendships’ 


MR. PETERSEN: From the stand- 
point of the psychological well-being 
of the older person, I think we ought 
to mention too that since loneliness is 
an inevitable concomitant of later 
years, we ought to emphasize to the 
people of younger years the fact that 
if they want to live happy emotional 
lives in their later years that it is 
important that they develop their 
friendship-making machinery in their 
early years, 
interests and friendships that they 
ean carry over into their later years. 
MRS. LEIGHTON: I think that per- 
haps what we have concluded as much 
as anything is the fact that the later 
years need not be years to fear but to 
enjoy, especially if we plan for them 
while we are young. 

MR. HAVIGHURST: Mr. Petersen has 
just told us that we should urge the 
younger people to develop their friend- 
ship-making skills. I would put it this 
way, that to a large extent a person 
who is meeting the situation of life 
where he is now at twenty, thirty or 
forty, and meeting it well, is making 
good preparation for the later years. 
I would also agree with Dr. Fitz that 
somewhere around the age of fifty 
one does need to look ahead and plan 
for his future. I would argue that 
before fifty there is not much gain in 
attempting to plan for later maturity. 
MR. PETERSEN: With reference to 
the economics of old age, I would say 
that if you start saving 67 cents a day 
at age 25 that you will have $100 a 
month by the time you reach age 65. 
If you start a saving plan at age 50, 
I think that you are going to wind up 
under old age assistance. 

MR. McBURNEY: These points are 
well taken, but as I said earlier, many 
of these people with modest means 
have enormous difficulty in finding a 
place to live if they require care. 
How is that kind of problem going to 
be licked? 

MR. HAVIGHURST: Generally, this 


and that they develop - 
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is a problem only for a very small in their own homes, where they have 
proportion of older people. Most of lived for a long, long time. 


the people take care of their own ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
housing very well. They generally die rupt, but our time is up. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


What Can Medicine Do for the Aged? 
Vol. XIII, No. 20 


What Should the Government Do for the Aged? 


Vol. XIII, No. 21 
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Suggested. 
Reading 


Compiled by William Huff, 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


Conference on Problems of Aging. Transactions of the Thirteenth Conference, 
February 5-6, 1951, New York. New York, Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1951. 

Experts in many fields offer answers to a problem which is confronting 
an increasing number of Americans. 


DONAHUE, WILMA T. and TIBBITTS, CLARK. Growing in the Older Years. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1951. 

“This book, the third in a trilogy, deals primarily with medical health, 
mental health, and education.’’ 


First Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology. Report. Problems of 
America’s Aging Population. Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida, 1951. 

This report is in three sections: ‘‘The Aged Population,’’ ‘‘Biological and 
Psychological Aspects of Aging,’’ ‘‘Social and Economic Aspects and Problems 
of Aging.”’ 


LAWTON, GEORGE and STEWART, MAXWELL S. When You Grow Older. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 131) New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1947. 
“Interesting reading for every adult at any age.’’ 


National Conference on the Aging, Washington, D. C., 1950. Man and His Years; 
an Account of the First National Conference on Aging. Raleigh, N. C., Health 
Publications Institute, 1951. 


Suggestions from the 1950 conference held under the sponsorship of the 
Federal Security Agency. 


ROSE, WILLIAM G. Best Is Yet to Be. New York, Austin-Phelps, 1951. 


Advice on planning for the years after sixty-five, written by a professional 
worker in the field of social welfare for the elderly. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Public Health Service. Publication No. 116. 
Looking Forward to the Later Years. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 


A pamphlet addressed to the older person, with concrete suggestions for 
personal adjustment. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals 279:1-179, Jan., ’52. 
“Social Contribution by the Aging.’’ Edited by C. Tibbitts. 


Articles by authorities in the field of geriatrics, showing the social, 
physiological and psychological needs and capacities of aging people. 


Coronet 31:19-21, Jan., ’52. “‘Life Begins at Any Time.’ P. J. Steincrohn. 
Discusses mental attitudes toward the later years of life. 


Coronet 32:135-8, June, ’52. ‘“‘Boston’s Fountain of Youth.’’ T. C. Desmond. 


The inspiring results of the work of Dr. Robert T. Monroe in rehabilitating 
patients at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital’s Geriatric Clinic. 
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Harper’s Magazine 204: 72-3, Jan., ’52. “Old Age’s Gain.” M. Gumpert. 


Physical decline may offer opportunities for increased creative activity 
among the aging. 


Harper’s Magazine 204:93, June, ’52. ‘‘Old Men for Council, Young Men for 
War.”’ R. L. Neuberger. 


Reversal of a prophecy that younger men would run the government after 
World War II is evident in the average ages of U. S. government officials. 


House Beautiful 94:39-50, July, ’52. ‘“New Kind of Small Home: the Retirement 
House.’’ 


Illustrated descriptions of small homes, which can be built during peak 
earning years, to be used at retirement. 


Science Digest 30:73-4, Dec., '51. ‘Science in the News.’’ W. Kaempffert. 


The skillful use of hormones, vitamins, and minerals has resulted in 
increased vigor and social responsiveness among persons over seventy-six 
years of age. 


Senior Scholastic 60:11-12, March 26, ’52. ‘‘America Grows Older.’’ 


An interesting profile of the average American over sixty-five years of 
age, with suggestions for bettering his status. 


Survey 88:168-71, Apr., ’52. ‘‘Canada’s New Social Security.’’ G. F. Davidson. 

Outlines the major programs in Canada’s social security pattern and 
analyzes the way in which they differ from those in Britain and the United 
States. 


Survey 88:228, May, ’52. ‘“‘Protagonist for the Aging.”’ 


Describes the pioneer work of Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, physician and 
business man, in behalf of the aging. 


Today’s Health 30:18-19, June, ’52. ‘‘You’re Never Old When There’s Some- 
thing to Live For.”” M. H. Hollender and S. A. Frankel. 

Arbitrary retirement plans should be abolished, and older persons should 
be retired slowly into constructive activities. 


United Nations World 6:8-9, Apr., ’52. ‘‘Demographic Revolution.’’ 

Points out the problems created by a rapidly rising world population 
and the economic danger to the United States of forcing workers to retire 
at age sixty-five. 


U. S. News and World Report 32:67-9, May 23, ’52. ‘‘Pensions to Go Higher.’’ 
A discussion of increased pensions for persons who retire, including 
detailed charts of present and proposed benefits. 


U. S. News and World Report 32:22-3, June 20, ’52. ‘‘Pay-roll Lobby: 24 
Million.”’ 

Older citizens receiving a large percentage of government support may 
influence the November election. 


Vital Speeches 18:478-80, May 15, ’52. ‘“‘Geriatrics, Economics and Industrial 
Medicine.’’? C. E. Dutchess. 

The Vice-president and Medical Director of Shenley Laboratories, Inc., 
emphasizes the need of gainful employment for our population which is 
over sixty-five, both for the sake of the individual’s mental health and to aid 
the national economy. 


12 Northwestern Reviewing Stand — 


VOLUME XVI 
Problems of a Changing Africa. 
VOLUME XVII 
What Are Other Nations Saying 
About Us? 
How Does Color Affect Our Lives? 
Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 
The Truth About Hormones. 
What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Mean 
How Does Freedom of Information 
Affect You? 
Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 
Are We Winning the War of Words? 
What Do the Small Colleges Face? 
How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? 
How High Can Taxes Go? 
The Role of the Arts in Therapy. 
Universal Conscription. 
Where Lies America’s Future — City 
or Country? 
Should More People Read the Bible? 
Do Corporations and Labor Unions 
Serve the Public Interest? 
How Can We Get Greater Compe- 
tence in Public Office? 
Railroads Cross the Century. 
The Cleft Palate Problem. 
God and Man in the Universities. 
How Can the American Heritage 
Survive? 
What's Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 
What Should Children Read? 
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Should Married Women Work? 


VOLUME XVIII 


Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 
How Should We Encourage Democ- 
racy Abroad? 

Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 
What Does Alaska Mean to Us? 


Should the Government Subsidize the — 


Arts? 

Are We Losing Our “Good Neigh- 
bors” to Communism? 

Are More People Turning to God? 
Are We Outgrowing Our Highways? 
Do Labor’s Demands Mean Inflation? 
What Is the Future of the White 
Collar Worker? 

What Does Soviet Territorial Expan- 
sion Mean? : 

How Can We Get Economy in the 


’ National Government? 


What Does Puerto Rico Mean to Us? 
What Can Talk Settle? 

What Are We Doing for the Superior 
Child? 

What Kind of Vacation Should You 
Take? 

What Makes a Good Employee? 

The Woman Voter. 

How Can We Prevent Family Fail- 
ures? 

Should We Harness Our Wilderness 
Waters? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


(1) I enclose $1 for a 12-week subscription 

C) I enclose $2 for a 26-week subscription 

C1 I enclose $3 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each) 
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